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their children. Therefore, the direction of effects is problematic. Perhaps discontinuities in labor force participation are the result of changes in the performance of children, rather than a cause of the change. Instead of being due to maternal employment, perhaps achievement declines or other signs of maladjustment in children lead mothers to quit their jobs. In this event one might find a trivial association between maternal employment and outcomes for children in a cross-sectional study, although a strong reciprocal relationship would be present.
Studies of the work histories of women suggest that the timing of entry and the duration of participation in the work force are substantially different from the patterns observed for men (Bernard, 1971). Ginsberg (1966) and his associates identify six alternative patterns that characterize work during the life span of women: (1) continuous, (2) minor breaks, (3) intermittent, (4) periodic or unstable, (5) terminated temporarily or permanently, (6) minor or none. Not surprisingly, motherhood has a decisive influence on which pattern prevails; the age and spacing of children often are predictably related to a work history that at first glance appears random.
Research on decision making among women also illuminates the complexities of the process (Beckman, 1978; Gerson, 1981). Gerson interviewed a sample of young women in depth about their plans for employment and motherhood; she documents both the search for satisfactory combinations and the difficult and uncertain steps toward full or partial commitments to work and parenting that take place. It is important to remember that few mothers view working as mechanistically as the conventional research classifications portray and that many are ambivalent about the trade-offs and opportunities perceived. Work and family obligations are interdependent, and changes in the salience and priority attached to each are common throughout child rearing. Moreover, these decisions typically involve the presence or absence of other caretakers and their perceived impact on children.
The amount of parental time committed to employment rather than to children is central to an understanding of how work affects family life. We cannot say with certainty whether motherhood takes less time than it used to or whether employment takes more. There are scattered pieces of evidence suggesting that the published figures on maternal employment may be somewhat misleading. Of all women employed in 1977, 56 percent worked for 48 weeks or more; of these, only 79 percent worked more than 35 hours a week (Young, 1979). A random sample of mothers with at least one child between the ages of 5 and 14 was selected in a community near Boston (O'Donnell, 1980). In this sample, 56 percent of the mothers were employed at the time of the interview..ducation was highly val-Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
